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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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OUR STORY 

Street Sense began in August 2003 af¬ 
ter Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Hen¬ 
son approached the National Coalition 
for the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated volun¬ 
teers, StreetSense published its first issue 
in November 2003. In 2005, StreetSense 
achieved501 (c) 3 status as a nonprofit 
organization, formed a board of directors 
and hired a full-time executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 ac¬ 
tive vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


Your Dollar Makes a Difference 

(StreetSense economics) 


Each vendor functions as a 
self-employed subcontractor 
for Street Sense. That means 
he or she re-invests in the 
organization with every 
purchase. Vendors purchase 
the paper for 35 cents/issue, 
which will then be sold to 
you for a suggested dona¬ 
tion of $1. 


Therefore, 35 cents of your donation repays the vendor for 
her initial purchase. The remaining money is profit that will 
support your vendor as he works to overcome homelessness. 



35 % 

Supports 
production 
costs 
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65 % 

Directly 
aids the 
vendor 



As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for a volun¬ 
tary donation of $1. I agree not to ask for more 
than a dollar or solicit donations for Street 
Sense by any other means. 

2.1 will only purchase the paper from Street Sense 
staff and will not sell papers to other vendors 
(outside of the office volunteers). 

3. I agree to treat all others - customers, staff, 
other vendors - respectfully, and I will not "hard 
sell/' ( threaten or pressure customers) 

4.1 agree to stay off private property when selling 
Street Sense. 

5.1 understand that I am not a legal employee of 
Street Sense but a contracted worker responsible 
for my own well-being and income. 


6.1 agree not to sell any additional goods or prod¬ 
ucts when selling the paper. 

7. I will not sell Street Sense under the influence 
of drugs or alcohol. 

8.1 agree to stay a block away from another ven¬ 
dor and respect the space of all vendors. 

9. I understand that my badge is the property of 
Street Sense and will not deface it. I will present 
my badge when purchasing the papers and display 
my badge and wear my vest when selling papers. 

10. I understand that Street Sense strives to pro¬ 
duce a paper that covers homelessness and pov¬ 
erty issues while providing a source of income for 
the homeless. I will try to help in this effort and 
spread the word. 
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ADDRESSING HOTSPOTS 




Controversial Ad Campaign Recruits Homeless Men 


An advertising agency campaign 
that used homeless people as Internet 
hotspots has drawn a swift an angry 
reaction from critics. 

The Homeless Hotspots campaign, 
created by Bartle Bogle Hegarty’s BHH 
Labs, used homeless people from Aus¬ 
tin Texas shelters to provide access to 
a 4G network in exchange for a sug¬ 
gested donation of $2 per 15 minutes, 
CBSNews.com reported March 12 in its 
Tech Talk blog. 

The 13 homeless people chosen to 
participate in the program included a 
man identified as Clarence from New 
Orleans, who said he lost his house to 
Hurricane Katrina, and another named 
Jeffrey from Pittsburgh who was re¬ 
portedly treated for traumatic brain 
injury. They were asked to roam the 
streets of Austin in T-shirts printed 
with the slogan “I am a 4G hotspot.” 

The campaign was launched at the 
South by Southwest film, music and inter¬ 
active festival being held this month in 
Austin, Texas. In a March 6 blogpost, offi¬ 
cials at BBH Labs compared the Homeless 
Hotspots model with street newspapers, 
like San Francisco’s Street Sheet or New 


York City’s Street News, which serve to 
advocate the plight of homeless people 
by enabling them to work. 

Many critics of the campaign did not 
agree. 

“The digital divide has never hit 
us over the head with a more blunt 
display of unselfconscious gall,” 
ReadWriteWeb’s Jon Mitchell, told CB- 
SNews.com. Mitchell cited Content 
Magazine editor Erin Kissane’s tweet, 
“Last thought before sleeping: the 
difference between ‘I’m running a 
hotspot’ and ‘I am a hotspot’ is a dif¬ 
ference that matters.” 

In a later statement, the BBH Labs 
seemed to acknowledge important dif¬ 
ferences between street newspapers 
and the Homeless Hotspots campaign. 

“The biggest criticism (which we 
agree with actually) is that Street 
Newspapers allow for content creation 
by the homeless (we encourage those 
to research this a bit more as it cer¬ 
tainly does not work exactly as you 
would assume),” the BBH Labs said in 
a statement. 


From the Director: Charitable Experiment? 


By Brian Carome 

Executive Director 

Word spread this week about a new 
technology being tested at this year’s 
South by Southwest technology con¬ 
ference in Austin, Texas. International 
marketing agency BBH came up with the 
idea of turning persons who are home¬ 
less into wireless hot-spots. BBH went 
to an Austin shelter, hired residents (for 
$20 a day) and then equipped them with 
mobile Wi-Fi devices (dubbed Mi-Fi) and 
a t-shirt that advertised the service 
they were offering. It seems at these 
conferences that the huge number of 
attendees toting wireless devices often 
overwhelm cellular networks thus pro¬ 
viding BBH just the right environment 
to test their product. Signal starved 
conference goers could gain access to 
the Mi-Fi network by making a “dona¬ 
tion” to the homeless person turned 
signal tower. BBH called their efforts 
a “charitable experiment” (only after 
they were hit with a wave of criticism) 
and said it was a modernization of the 
street newspaper model. Really? 

Like the thirty-some other street 
newspapers in the United States, 


Street Sense provides its vendors with 
instant access to a low-barrier employ¬ 
ment opportunity (our vendors are self- 
employed, independent contractors) 
intended to provide them with both 
income and portable job skills. Simul¬ 
taneously, we publish a bi-weekly news¬ 
paper where vendors can voice their 
opinions, tell their stories and share 
their art. Street Sense aims to inform 
the public about the issue of homeless¬ 
ness in the hope that readers will take 
action in their community in support of 
initiatives to address the problem. 

I began my career in social services 
at a time when homelessness was seen 
as an outrage, and a temporary, solv¬ 
able problem that was unacceptable 
in a nation as wealthy as ours. BBH’s 
“charitable experiment” strikes me as 
just another example of how accept¬ 
able homelessness has become over the 
years. Their product is not an attempt 
to address the issue; it’s an attempt to 
exploit it. 

We at Street Sense still view home¬ 
lessness as an outrage. Through honest 
hard work and by raising their voice, we 
hope our vendors continue to be em¬ 
powered by the paper. 


I want to donate: 

$60 Provides food for six Writer's Group meetings. 

$100 ovides office supplies for one month. 

$300 Buys vendor badges for six months. 

$500 akes significant improvements to the paper. 
$1,000 cures space needed for vendor training. 
$1,500 nts four issues of the paper. 

$5,000 Helps build significant organizational capacity. 
Towards whatever is needed the most. 

Directly to vendor. 

$40 For a bimonthly subscription (26 issues). 




Name 
Address 


s 

Email 


info 


Myi 


Veda was homeless and dealing with a history of drug abuse. Then, more than four 
years ago, a friend referred her to Street Sense. Since becoming a vendor, Veda has 
found a new home and a new lease on life. She says her customers have been very 
supportive. "They talk to me and give me a lot of encouraging words." Veda can 
often be found singing and selling her papers on the corner of G and 13th streets. 



















FIGHTING HOMELESSNESS IN A TIME OF AUSTERITY 


Confronting an Ever-Growing Need 


By Jessilyn Justice 

Editorial Intern 

The table jumped as Fred Swan hit it 
to make his point: The District’s family 
homeless shelter seems to remain filled 
to capacity, regardless of the city’s ongo¬ 
ing efforts to address increasing needs. 

“Even if we can create some vacan¬ 
cies, we are going to be in the same 
position we were in last winter,” Swan 
said. “What are we going to do when we 
have ‘priority one’ families knocking on 
our door in April, June, July, November?” 

Swan, the administrator for the Dis¬ 
trict’s Department of Human Services, 
wanted the city’s Interagency Council 
on Homelessness to fully understand 
that the family shelter crisis had not 
yet been solved, even with the addition 
of space for more than 100 additional 
families in recent weeks. 

The “priority one” families he re¬ 
ferred to were those with no other 
housing options, in need of immediate 
shelter with children in tow. 

Their needs keep expanding, much 
like the number of beds at D.C. Gener¬ 
al, the only shelter designed to accept 
entire families. In the wake of the na¬ 
tion’s long recession and housing crisis, 
cities all over America are coping with 
rising numbers of homeless families, 
and the District has been no exception. 

In this city, a total of 858 families, 
including more than 1,600 children, 


More and Less in 

By liana Shulevitz 

Editorial Intern 

The 2013 budget proposal for the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) calls for $44.8 bil¬ 
lion in spending, a three percent over¬ 
all increase from 2012. 

The bulk of the funding for the com¬ 
ing fiscal year would go toward rental 
assistance for 4.7 million low-income 
families. The budget would continue to 
support current housing recovery pro¬ 
grams and use an additional $1.6 billion 
for new initiatives, including support 
for 10,000 new vouchers for homeless 
veterans and funds for 5,300 more sup- 


were included in the 2011 Point-in- 
Time homeless count, a seven percent 
increase over 2010, and the numbers 
have continued to climb. In the winter 
of 2010, D.C. General’s capacity was 
set at 135 individuals and overflowed to 
house 200 families. The shelter can now 
hold 272 families, but breeches capac¬ 
ity nightly. When beds open up, families 
are placed. Nothing is reserved. 

In planning for the winter of 2011- 
2012, the ICH originally stipulated 
that some family beds would be held 
in reserve for freezing weather. But as 
the need grew, every vacant bed was 
eventually called into service. When 
Swan slammed the table, he was ask- 
ing-what would be the plan now that 
spring is coming? Keep D.C. General 
filled throughout the summer, or try 
to gain back some vacant rooms for 
future needs? 

“Do we fill those vacancies then or 
hold them for the winter season when 
we know we’re desperately going to 
need them?” Swan asked the other city 
officials gathered for the meeting. “If 
we plan the way we’ve been planning 
this winter, I can tell you right now that 
there’s no way we’re going to have that 
kind of capacity.” 

In addition to expanding space at 
D.C. General, the city has also been 
placing families in motels. These rooms, 
too, have been in steady use-some by 
very young families-headed by teenag- 


Fiscal Year 2013 

portive housing units for the elderly 
and disabled. 

“This is a make-or-break moment for 
the middle class,” said Housing Secre¬ 
tary Shaun Donovan of the country’s 
position moving into a new fiscal year 
in the proposal’s introduction. 

The spending plan outlines a $2.3 
billion investment to continue a joint 
initiative with several federal agen¬ 
cies to end chronic homelessness and 
homelessness among veterans and their 
families. HUD proposes that about 84 
percent of these funds go through the 
Continuum of Care, a set of three com¬ 
petitively-awarded programs created to 
address the problems of homelessness 


ers, some with multiple children. 

ICH member Jean Michel Giraud, exec¬ 
utive director of Friendship Place, ques¬ 
tioned the city’s decision to house very 
young families in motels. He suggested 
that the freedom of having a key to a per¬ 
sonal room might be helping to drive the 
demand for some of those rooms. 

“There’s no doubt to me that in a 
young family, 18 to twenty-something, 
being able to be in your own motel 
room is going to look much nicer than 
having to go to a shelter,” Giraud said. 
“You can come in and out as you wish, 
and you know, fundamentally, there’s a 
problem with that kind of resource for 
us to offer it, I think.” 

“It’s expensive,” Swan shot back, “but 
you’ve got to accommodate the need.” 

“Yeah, but we’ve seen two years 
where we’ve needed the hotels and 
we’ve needed the space,” said Hilary Es¬ 
pinosa, senior case manager at Miriam’s 
Kitchen. “At what point do we say, ‘Why 


with a comprehensive approach. 

Funding for the Continuum of Care 
assistance programs has been steadily 
increasing since its establishment, ac¬ 
cording to HUD spokesperson Brian Sul¬ 
livan. Sullivan says the attention comes 
from “a bi-partisan recognition that 
these funds are not only critically im¬ 
portant, but are also working to reduce 
and end homelessness.” 

Despite spiked figures, the propos¬ 
al meets requirements for a tighter 
budget, as HUD expects to see savings 
as a result of increasing repayments 
from loans made by the Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration. 

Some of the budget cuts and mon- 


not invest those resources in continuing 
to look for other permanent bases?”’ 

The number of families placed in 
motels peaked at 238 this winter, but 
recently dropped to 166. 

City officials have stressed that rath¬ 
er than spending money on motels and 
shelter expansions, they would prefer 
to concentrate resources on moving 
families out of homelessness and into 
transitional and permanent housing. 

Now that winter—and hypothermia 
season-is drawing to a close, ICH is 
gearing up to plan for next winter. 

“If we start today, maybe next Nov. 
1, we got some success, we got some 
things happening,” Swan said. “What 
we have to do at the same scale is we 
gotta sit in this room, and we gotta 
duke it out, and we gotta come up with 
a winter plan that makes sense, that we 
all, even if we all don’t agree on every 
aspect, but we all gotta buy into it.” 


ey-saving reforms do raise worries for 
low-income families. Housing advocates 
expressed concerns about an increase in 
minimum rent from roughly $40 a month 
to $75 a month and a cut in funds for 
Project-Based Rental Assistance. 

The department says the reforms 
would not reduce the number of families 
served. But Denise Muha, Executive Di¬ 
rector of the National Leased Housing As¬ 
sociation, called the cut in Project-Based 
Rental Assistance a “gimmick” that would 
negatively impact the program. 

“It merely shifts $1.1 billion of the 
costs to FY14 and creates huge uncer¬ 
tainties with owners, lenders and inves¬ 
tors,” said Muha. 
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Homeless Czar Speaks Out 



U.S. Housing Secretary Shaun-Donovan and Barbara-Poppe talk-with Cornell Chap- 
pelle, of The Community Partnership for the Prevention of Homelessness, on the 
2011 homeless count. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


By Ted Henson 

Volunteer 

Barbara Poppe was appointed Execu¬ 
tive Director of the U.S. Interagency 
Council on Homelessness (USICH) in 
October 2009. In June 2010, the USICH 
launched Opening Doors, the nation’s 
first-ever comprehensive strategic plan 
to prevent and end homelessness. Prior 
to working for the federal government, 
Poppe was the executive director of the 
Community Shelter Board (CSB), in Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, from October 1995 to No¬ 
vember 2009. She recently agreed to an 
interview with Street Sense co-founder 
Ted Henson. 

SS: Do you view housing as a hu¬ 
man right and if so, what are the 
policy implications? 

BP: From my earliest days of activ¬ 
ism in Cincinnati, I certainly have advo¬ 
cated my personal belief that we should 
have a right to housing. It’s a basic hu¬ 
man need and in a country as affluent 
as ours a right to housing should be a 
part of what we provide to all citizens. 

That is not the situation that exists in 
our states or across the country. Short 
of a right, we certainly are trying to 
get as great as access to housing that’s 
safe, decent and affordable as possible. 
But that, as you know, is a really uphill 
struggle because there is such a politi¬ 
cal divide on that particular issue. 


SS: In your view is there a link be¬ 
tween the criminalization of home¬ 
lessness and hate crimes and violence 
against the homeless? 

BP: We certainly are really distressed 
about the criminalization of homeless¬ 
ness across the country. We actually 
had a summit on this topic about a year 
ago. We will soon release a report on 
the findings of that summit and recom¬ 
mendations for alternatives to criminal¬ 
ization. 

This is definitely a very important 
topic and certainly related to that is 
the hate crimes issue. The reason that 
I believe that they are related is that 
when we as a society criminalize these 
acts that people need to do in pub¬ 
lic because they don’t have access to 
safe, decent and affordable housing, it 
doesn’t set the tone that they aren’t 
deserving of this treatment and I think 
that it may lead into hate crimes. 

I don’t know enough about the 
psyche of those who do perpetrate 
these hate crimes but I believe that if 
we in fact housed everyone and there 
were not homeless people on the 
street, which is the best solution as 
an alternative to criminalization, then 
we certainly would not be seeing the 
kind of experiences that are happening 
across the country. 

SS: Opening Doors is the first plan 


of its kind at the federal level. How 
are you meeting the goals of the plan, 
most notably ending chronic home¬ 
lessness by 2015? 

BP: As a result of the Recovery Act 
investment through the the Homeless 
Prevention and Rapid Rehousing Pro¬ 
gram (HPRP), the most recent HUD 
data show that 1.2 million people had 
been prevented from or assisted as they 
were experiencing homelessness. So it 
was great to see the impact that it had 
in terms of the number of people and 
households that were assisted. 

(According to) the last point-in-time 
count though, the progress on chronic 
homelessness is slowing. We’re still 
making progress but it’s not happening 
as quickly as it was in the early years of 
communities adopting the practices of 
getting folks into permanent supportive 
housing as the most effective solution 
to ending chronic homelessness. 

So we certainly are concerned and 
we’re devoting considerable energy 
even as we speak into looking at which 
communities were successful in making 
continued reductions in homelessness, 
which communities weren’t, what we 
can learn from those communities, and 
what seems to be the kind of practices 
that are necessary to maintain reduc¬ 
tions because we are very committed to 
ending homelessness by 2015. 

SS: At the federal level, what are 
some of the challenges that you 
have in implementing the plan to 
end homelessness? 

BP: The greatest challenge to imple¬ 
menting the plan has been the contin¬ 
ued economic recession that so many 
communities are feeling. Across the 
country, recessionary impacts have re¬ 
sulted in reduced state and local public 
budgets as well as decreases in chari¬ 
table giving in many places. Local com¬ 
munities are really struggling to move 
forward with the implementation of the 
Opening Doors Plan because they’ve got 
some resource constraints. 

On the positive side, because they’ve 
got resource constraints, many com¬ 
munities are looking at what are the 
most effective and efficient best prac¬ 
tices because they have an eye towards 
what type of progress can you make 
in light of those tight challenges. The 
good news for many local communities 


is that they’ve received some increases 
in federal homeless assistance and so 
despite the reductions from state and 
local governments, the federal govern¬ 
ment has come forward with increased 
investments. 


SS: Can you explain how the plan 
represents a shift in previous thinking 
at the federal level? Is what you are 
doing a continuation of tried and true 
strategies or a break from the past? 

BP: I came into this position from 
working in Columbus, Ohio, and we 
were fortunate to be one of the grant¬ 
ees under the prior administration’s 
Chronic Homeless Initiative. It was 
great because it was new funding that 
our community could use. 

But the greatest disappointment that 
we had in working under that grant was 
that there was not actual collaboration 
at the federal level. When a barrier 
would be identified with local imple¬ 
mentation and we would go back to 
the Council staff, they were not able 
to get issues resolved with federal 
partners...I think that we’re beginning 
to make some progress against some 
pretty tough headwinds in terms of lack 
of prior collaboration. 


Ted Henson is the co-founder of Street 
Sense. He is cur¬ 
rently pursuing a 
master's degree 
at the Harvard 
School of Public 
Health in Boston. 
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Opponents Worry Walmart’s Low Prices Could Cost District Jobs 


By Hannah Traverse 

Editorial Intern 

Will the world’s largest retailer make 
life better for D.C. residents? 

Many city officials are convinced 
the answer is “yes.” They say that six 
Walmart stores planned for the District 
will bring new jobs, expanded retail op¬ 
tions and the philanthropic support of 
the Walmart Foundation. 

Yet some grassroots leaders continue 
to wonder if the good of Walmart will 
outweigh the bad. Will Walmart workers 
be able to live decently on the wages 
they receive, or will they struggle for 
their basic needs? Will Walmart stores 
stimulate the economies of the neigh¬ 
borhoods where they open, or force out 
other businesses? These are among the 
many questions that haunt Mike Wilson, 
organizer of Respect D.C., a coalition of 
District residents and organizations con¬ 
cerned about the arrival of Walmart. 

“We’re trying to educate people 
about what Walmart is actually going to 
bring in terms of poverty-wage jobs and 
real access to benefits,” said Wilson. 

“We understand that there is defi¬ 
nitely a desire for jobs and for retail 
options, but there’s also a strong desire 
to make sure these developments are 
the best they can be. We want to make 
sure people are aware that Walmart’s 
promises don’t match up with their 
track record.” 

On Nov. 22, 2011, Mayor Vincent 
Gray signed a Community Partnership 
Initiative with Walmart in which the 
corporation promised such things as 
“competitive market salaries,” “acces¬ 
sible hiring centers in Wards in which 
Walmart stores will be located,” and 
“citywide workforce development 
program [s].” 

But the initiative is not legally bind¬ 
ing. According to a spokesman for the 
mayor’s office, Pedro Ribeiro, “Walmart 
was not legally obligated to enter into 
any partnership with the District.” 

Once the stores open, Wilson and 
other members of Respect D.C. wonder- 
will the corporation keep its word? Wilson 
said he wishes District leaders had been 
more forceful in laying out the city’s de¬ 
mands and keeping Walmart accountable. 

“We really wanted to see an agree¬ 
ment that had any sort of enforce¬ 


ment,” Wilson said. “There’s nothing 
[in the Community Partnership Initia¬ 
tive] that allows the city to say, ‘You 
said you’d do this, but you didn’t.’” 

One of the main concerns of Respect 
D.C. is that Walmart will not pay its Dis¬ 
trict employees a living wage. Though 
in the Community Initiative Partner¬ 
ship, Walmart expresses a commitment 
to paying “competitive salaries,” the 
new stores will only be required to pay 
minimum wage. 

By law, the minimum wage in D.C. is 
$8.25 per hour. But the living wage- the 
amount of money a person needs to earn 
in order to meet basic needs-is $12.50 
per hour. That figure is set by the Dis¬ 
trict’s Living Wage Act but only applies 
to firms contracted with the city. 

According to Walmart’s corporate 
website, the average hourly income for 
full-time Walmart employees is $11.74 
in Maryland and $11.84 in Virginia. 
Steve Restivo, senior director of com¬ 
munity affairs for Walmart, suggested 
that these salaries provide an estimate 
for what D.C. employees will make. 

Another major concern about the 
new Walmart stores is that instead of 
increasing employment opportunities in 
the District, they could ultimately lead 
to a net loss in jobs. 

The six stores, which will be located 
in wards 4, 5, 6 and 7, are expected to 
open in 2013. According to a Walmart 
press release, each store is expected 
to create about 300 jobs, and all six 
stores combined will generate about 
$10 million annually in tax revenue. 
These will be the first Walmart stores 
in the District; Walmart opened its first 
store within the Beltway in Landover 
Hills, Md., in 2007. 

“Even without a store in D.C., we 
already employ more than 600 D.C. 
residents; and last year, D.C. residents 
spent more than $41 million at our 
stores in Maryland and Virginia,” Resti¬ 
vo said. “We know Washingtonians want 
to shop and work in our stores, and we 
want to make access more convenient.” 

But to Mike Wilson, the Landover 
Hills Walmart is a good example of what 
Respect D.C. does not want to see in 
the District. 

“If you go there now, it is just sitting 
back in a huge parking lot,” he said. 
“The only other things close by are 


some fast food chains that were already 
there. The Safeway nearby closed. ... It 
certainly hasn’t led to some new wave 
of development.” 

Wilson expressed concern that 
Walmart in D.C. will force the closure 
of such unionized employers as Safeway 
and Giant. Walmart does not allow its 
employees to join unions. 

Members of Respect D.C. often cite 
academic studies that suggest Walmart 
can have an overall negative impact on 
the communities where it does business. 

A 2009 study conducted by professors 
at Loyola University and the University 
of Illinois at Chicago concluded that the 
opening of an urban Walmart store in 
a Chicago neighborhood was followed 
by the loss of some 300 full-time jobs. 
The finding was based on the fact that 
82 of the 306 enterprises near the store 
went out of business within two years 


of the Walmart’s opening. The study 
also found that the stores closer to the 
Walmart were significantly more likely 
to have gone out of business during the 
study period than those farther away. 

A 2007 study, “The Effects of Walmart 
on Local Labor Markets,” conducted by 
economists at various American univer¬ 
sities, looked at nearly 3,000 Walmarts 
and found that on average, the open¬ 
ing of a Walmart store reduces county- 
level retail employment by about 150 
workers. According to the study, each 
Walmart worker replaces 1.4 retail 
workers at competing businesses. The 
study also concluded that a Walmart 
leads to a decline in county-level earn¬ 
ings by about $1.2 million by forcing 


down wages at competing enterprises. 

Though the stores will not open for 
at least a year, Walmart has already 
made a mark on D.C. philanthropically: 
The corporation gave more than $2 mil¬ 
lion to such groups as the Boys and Girls 
Club and the Capital Area Food Bank, 
$665,000 to school nutrition and the 
Mayor’s Summer Youth Employment Pro¬ 
gram, and $100,000 to be spent toward 
cleaning the Anacostia River. 

Walmart is also supporting organiza¬ 
tions that provide job training for D.C. 
residents. The corporation granted $1.25 
million to the Community Foundation for 
the National Capital Region (CFNCR) and 
$1.65 million to the Community College 
of the District of Columbia (CCDC) to be 
used for workforce development. 

CFNCR divided the donation evenly 
among five local nonprofits (Goodwill, 
Covenant House, Carlos Rosario Charter 
School, Latin American 
Youth Center, and So Oth¬ 
ers Might Eat) chosen for 
their commitment to pro¬ 
viding adult education and 
helping individuals over¬ 
come barriers to work, 
such as transportation and 
child-care constraints. 

According to Benton 
Murphy, CFNCR Program 
Officer, the job training 
programs made possible 
by this money have al¬ 
ready served some 290 
clients among the five 
nonprofits. As of Jan. 1, 
more than 20 of the grad¬ 
uates from these programs had jobs. 

The grant given to CCDC is currently 
helping provide job training to 40 adults 
who live in D.C.’s public housing sys¬ 
tem, said C. Vanessa Spinner, the col¬ 
lege’s dean of Workforce Development 
and Lifelong Learning. Spinner says that 
the $1.65 million grant, which is sup¬ 
posed to last three years, will hopefully 
train 300 D.C. residents by the end of 
the first year and 500 by the end of the 
second year, ultimately helping at least 
1,000 residents. 

Spinner said that CCDC will work 
closely with the D.C. Department of 
Employment Services and the D.C. 
Department of Human Services “to be 
sure the training goes to people most 


it 


We're trying to edu¬ 
cate people about what 
Walmart is actually go¬ 
ing to bring in terms of 
poverty-wage jobs and 

real access to benefits. 

- Mike Wilson, 

Organizer of Respect D.C. 
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Discrepancy in City's Median Income 
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Funding for housing programs is 
based on the area median income 
as determined by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The 
District is at a disadvantage because 
HUD defines the AMI to include all of 
the D.C. Metro Region, which means 
more affluent parts of Maryland and 
Virginia affect the data. 
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Councilman, Coalition Want Workforce 
Housing for Lower-income Residents 
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in need and to people who really want 
to be trained.” 

By the middle of 2013, the Walmart 
grant money will also help the college 
create a retail academy that will offer 
an associates degree in retail. 

Some people, however, are wary of 
Walmart’s generosity. As LeRoy Hall, a 
resident of Ward 5 and a member of 
Respect D.C., said, “I feel this is what 
businesses do; they give money to cer¬ 
tain organizations in the neighborhoods 
where they do business. In some cases, 
it’s like a bribe. It’s a business practice 
to build a better image.” 

Marina Streznewski, executive direc¬ 
tor of the D.C. Jobs Council, a coalition 
of job training and adult education pro¬ 
viders, also showed some concern about 
Walmart’s presence in the District and 
the corporation’s charity. 

“Philanthropic contributions are a 
good thing,” she said, “and there are 
members of the DC Jobs Council that 
are going to benefit from the Walmart 
contribution, but that’s not enough. We 
are still concerned about fair wages and 
consistent hours and employees having 
a voice on the job.” 

Streznewski acknowledged that 
many D.C. residents are excited about 
the stores. 

“Early on, there was this one lady 
who lives in Ward 7 who said that she 
was looking forward to having a place 
in her neighborhood where she could 
buy a shower curtain and pantyhose,” 
she said. “I think what we want is not 
as relevant as what is best for the resi¬ 
dents of the District of Columbia. We 
need entry-level jobs, but we have to 
make sure the people who take those 
jobs are compensated fairly.” 

Now that it is clear the Walmart 
stores will be built, Streznewski said 
that Respect D.C. will continue to try 
to work with Walmart and the city to 
ensure there is a balance between the 
needs and desires of the corporation 
and the best interests of D.C. residents. 

“If Walmart could do the right thing— 
be the kind of company where people 
are paid fair wages-they could change 
the whole retail landscape throughout 
the entire country,” she said. “I’d like 
to encourage Walmart to be better... to 
use their power for good.” 


By Brandon Cooper 

Editorial Intern 

City Councilman Michael Brown and 
the Coalition for Smarter Growth want 
to change the District’s standards for its 
workforce housing programs. 

“Workforce housing” has no single 
definition, but it is generally meant to 
include affordable housing within close 
proximity to where someone works. 
Brown (l-At Large) and the coalition are 
both asking how to define “affordable” 
for D.C. residents. 

The Urban Land Institute (ULI) classi¬ 
fies workforce housing as being afford¬ 
able to households earning 60 percent 
to 120 percent of the area median in¬ 
come, or AMI. The wide range of income 
is meant to provide housing for a vari¬ 
ety of people and families, usually in 
the middle class. 

“Even those folks making a little 
more money can’t always afford to live 
in the housing they want to,” said Lynn 
Ross, the executive director of ULI. 

Workforce housing typically does 
not focus on lower-income households 
because there are other programs spe¬ 
cifically targeted at helping the poor 
find housing. However, in Washington, 
D.C., the coalition and Brown say that 
this typical definition of affordability 
in workforce housing does not help the 
people it is meant to. 

“The term ‘workforce’ seems to de¬ 
fine away a lot of people who are low- 
wage earners,” said Cheryl Cort, the 
policy director for the Coalition for 
Smarter Growth. “If we intend to serve 
D.C. working households that need the 
help, we’ve got to understand who ex¬ 
actly they are.” 


Both the coalition and Brown said 
the problem comes from how the AMI 
is calculated for the District. The U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban De¬ 
velopment decides how to calculate the 
city’s AMI. The “area” considered in the 
AMI calculation includes the District and 
its surrounding counties, including Fair¬ 
fax and Loudoun in Virginia, and Mont¬ 
gomery in Maryland, all of which have 
significantly higher median incomes. 

Including these surrounding counties 
in the calculation increases the AMI for 
the District by more than 50 percent. In 
fiscal year 2011, the AMI for a four-per¬ 
son household in the Washington metro 
region was a little more than $106,000, 
according to the Coalition for Smarter 
Growth. When not including the sur¬ 
rounding counties, the AMI was $70,400. 

“Our AMI makes it very difficult for 
us to put affordable housing on the 
market,” said Brown, who chairs the 
city’s Committee on Housing and Work¬ 
force Development. 

These skewed calculations mean that 
households that would typically re¬ 
ceive help in obtaining workforce hous¬ 
ing from the D.C. government cannot, 
while wealthier households not meant 
to be covered by the program can. 

“We don’t want to support a family 
of four with an income of $120,000,” 
said Kilin Boardman-Schroyer, the legis¬ 
lative director for Brown. 

To combat the discrepancy between 
the District’s calculated and actual 
AMIs, Brown and the coalition call for 
workforce housing programs to help 
only households earning 80 percent or 
less of the AMI. That is equivalent to 
a four-person household earning almost 
$85,000 or a three-person household 


earning $76,400, according to the Co¬ 
alition for Smarter Growth. 

“With limited housing aid available, 
[funding] needs to be used more wisely 
to help struggling D.C. working families 
find a home they can afford,” said the 
coalition’s report, which is on the D.C. 
Fiscal Policy Institute’s website. 

Mayor Vincent Gray listed workforce 
housing as a priority for his administra¬ 
tion in his jobs plan when running for 
office in 2010. In the plan, Gray wanted 
to increase workforce housing to turn 
more commuters into residents. 

“We cannot be economically com¬ 
petitive if only 33 percent of our work¬ 
force lives within the District,” the plan 
states. “In order to increase job produc¬ 
tivity, grow our revenue base, and pro¬ 
mote sustainable development, Vince 
Gray is strongly committed to programs 
designed to increase the supply of 
workforce housing and mixed-income 
housing in the District.” 

Brown addressed the problem in 2010 
when he introduced the Increase in 
Housing Affordability Act. Under the bill, 
which focused on all affordable hous¬ 
ing programs in the District, all funding 
would go to programs serving households 
earning at or below 80 percent of the 
AMI. More specifically, at least 80 per¬ 
cent of funds directed toward affordable 
housing programs would go to programs 
offering housing to households earning 
50 percent or less of the AMI. 

The bill was not enacted, but Brown 
said he is considering reintroducing it. 
The council member said that the bill 
will have to pass through some “federal 
struggles” to become law. “We have to 
make sure we are not just a community 
of the affluent,” he said. 









Finding Food in Fog gy Bottom 



Food provided by the Capital Area Food Bank waits in a storage room at The United 
Church to be distributed to Foggy Bottom Food Pantry clients. 
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Panera Bread, as well as Caribou Coffee and Starbucks, donate leftover baked 
goods to the Foggy Bottom Food Pantry. 
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By Hannah Traverse 

Editorial Intern 

On the second and fourth Saturday 
of every month, people start lining up 
outside The United Church in Foggy Bot¬ 
tom at 5 a.m. They come with shopping 
carts, shopping bags and rolling suitcas¬ 
es. Most people in line have to change 
buses, take the Metro and walk numer¬ 
ous blocks to get to the church, but the 
effort is worth it: On these Saturdays, 
the church’s basement is transformed 
into the Foggy Bottom Food Pantry. 

Congregants from The United Church, 
located at the corner of G Street and 
20th Street, NW, founded the pantry in 
1981. Thirty-one years later, the pantry 
continues to provide free groceries to 
anywhere from 140 to 310 households 
twice a month. 

“This is one of the best pantries 
there is,” said Donald Ford, a Southeast 
resident who started coming to the Fog¬ 
gy Bottom pantry about six years ago. “I 
love it because I only get $16 worth of 
food stamps a month, so I need all the 
help I can get. I’ve got a lot of cabinet 
space at home; now almost all of it is 
filled with canned goods.” 

When the pantry is in operation, 
some 35 volunteers arrive at the church 
around 9 a.m. to pack nonperishable 
food into easily distributed boxes and 


bags. Each family that visits the pantry 
receives two paper bags of groceries 
packed in a cardboard box. Individuals 
receive a single paper bag of food, and 
each person without access to a kitchen 
receives a plastic bag filled with ready- 
to-eat food. Volunteers make sure that 
each box or bag contains a variety of 
products, such as a sleeve of cook¬ 
ies or crackers, juice, several cans of 
vegetables, canned fruit, a bag of egg 
noodles, a bag of dried beans, a few 
cans of soup, and/or canned chicken. 

“A lot of people don’t realize that 
when you’re on a low income and 
you’re paying for lights, rent, a cell 
phone, money gets stretched thin,” 
said Jose Castillo, a Foggy Bottom Food 
Pantry client. “Places like this are re¬ 
ally beneficial.” 

In addition to the canned and boxed 
food, pantry clients can select two 
types of meat and one box of cereal. 
They can also pick whatever they want 
from a selection of fresh produce, and 
they may each take one item from a se¬ 
lection of breads and pastries donated 
by Panera Bread, Caribou Coffee and 
Starbucks. Clients who cannot make it 
down the stairs to the distribution area 
wait on the sidewalk outside the church 
while volunteers fill their orders. 

George Madill, the main organizer of 
the pantry, estimates that each box of 


food contains about $80 worth of gro¬ 
ceries - enough to last about a week 
for a family of four. The two distribu¬ 
tions cost the pantry about $3,000 a 
month, or about $5 per bag. Most of the 
food comes from the Capital Area Food 
Bank, which charges $0.19 per pound 
for salvaged products from area gro¬ 
cery stores. Additionally, the food bank 
provides the pantry with free fresh pro¬ 
duce and other free food from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Madill, who 
started volunteering at the pantry near¬ 
ly 29 years ago, usually collects food 
from the food bank using his own van. 

“It’s work, but it’s fun,” said Madill. 
“The volunteers and the clients are 
inspiring in themselves. They always 
have a good word. I think it’s almost 
like family around here.” 

Funding for the pantry comes from 
numerous places, including grants from 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the Feinstein Foundation, contribu¬ 
tions from George Washington Univer¬ 
sity student groups and benefits from 
the Washington Sangerbund’s annual 
Christmas concert. 

Pantry volunteers also represent a va¬ 
riety of backgrounds: Many come from 
HandsOn Greater DC Cares; some are pa¬ 
rishioners at The United Church; some 
are students at GW; some are employees 
at the International Monetary Fund and 


the World Bank, two organizations head¬ 
quartered next door to the church. 

“I realized how incredibly fortunate 
I was to be able to have a salary and 
be able to buy food.... This was one 
way I could help out,” said Sher San¬ 
dusky, an IMF employee who started 
volunteering at the pantry 10 years 
ago. “It’s one of the best-run organi¬ 
zations to volunteer for.” 

In order to receive food from the 
pantry, every year clients must fill out a 
form listing their name, address (which 
must be in the District of Columbia), to¬ 
tal monthly income and case numbers 
if they receive any kind of welfare. The 
pantry also takes an annual survey of 
the clientele to make sure that their 
needs are met. 

Clients cannot choose which canned 
and boxed goods they receive, but most 
leave behind what they do not plan to 
eat. Clients also wait outside the church 
after they have been served so that they 
can exchange products with each other. 

“I’m so grateful for places like 
this,” said Walter Sander, a retired 
Northwest resident who recently 
started coming to the pantry. “I’m on 
a fixed income—don’t get that much. 
This helps out a lot. Whatever they 
give, I’m blessed to receive it. A dol¬ 
lar saved is a dollar earned.” 
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Pop-up Play provides a safe place for kids to have fun. 
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Kids were hard at work building their own playground. 
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Everyone Needs to Play 


By Meagan Ramsay 

Editorial Intern 

The gymnasium at Calvary Baptist 
Church was recently transformed into a 
space for over 100 giggling and squeal¬ 
ing children. A March 3 Pop-Up Play 
event allowed them to create their 
own playground. 

While kids brought their play space 
to life with portable foam blocks, the 
event facilitators from Downtown DC 
Kids - an organization working to pro¬ 
vide safe play spaces and activities for 
children - spoke with parents about the 
lack of open space for play in down¬ 
town Washington. 

“Not a single playground exists from 
the West End, through downtown, the 
White House and the mall,” said Dani¬ 
elle Pierce, co-founder of Downtown 
DC Kids. “There is a huge range where 
there are no playgrounds at all.” 

The Stanford School of Medicine rec¬ 
ommends that children engage in at 
least 60 minutes of physical activity 
each day. Pierce noted that museums 
and the Martin Luther King Jr. Memo¬ 
rial Library have good play areas, but 
there is no big, safe spaces for kids to 
be physical. 


Peter Ufland watched his two-year- 
old son run alongside dozens of other 
children through the gymnasium rid¬ 
dled with life-size building blocks and 
bouncy balls. “Exercise and playtime is 
a necessity for two-year-olds to work 
out their energy,” he said. “It turns into 
anarchy if they don’t.” 

Physical exercise is not the only 
benefit of playtime. Caroline Armijo, 
founder of Downtown DC Kids, said play 
exercises the brain and also prompts 
decision-making and processing. 

“There are all these studies about 
the ability to process information and 
learn new things, just to figure out how 
the world works,” Armijo said. “Play is 
childhood work.” 

The city is not at a loss for green 
space, Pierce said. The issue is that the 
land is tied up in too many departments 
and organizations, requiring multiple 
people to sign-off on the use of the land 
for playgrounds. Much of the space be¬ 
longs to the federal government, not 
the District. 

Residents are not the only individu¬ 
als suffering for play space. Children 


at schools and daycare centers also re¬ 
quire physical activity and there is no 
space to sufficiently provide it. 

“Kids that go to school don’t have 
playgrounds, they have no outside 
space at all,” Pierce said. “Hundreds of 
kids go to daycare and they’re walked 
on strings like a chain gang for hours.” 

Homeless children particularly need 
play space because of the added strain 
of living in an unstable environment. 

Lana Tilley, program and operations 
manager of Children’s Homeless Play 
Project (CHPP), said play provides a ve¬ 
hicle for expression and comfort to help 
children with traumatic stress issues heal. 
CHPP is an organization that works with 
children in transitional housing to reduce 
the effects of trauma through play. 

Armijo said she hopes to partner with 
CHPP, which provided the play blocks for 
the day’s event. She believes the organi¬ 
zation’s powerful message will strength¬ 
en the cause of Downtown DC Kids. 

“I think a lot of people sometimes 
look at this project and think it’s just 
for people who are living downtown and 
they don’t see the homeless population 


as part of that. They just see it for 
people living in condos,” Armijo said. 
“But when you go to the library and see 
the range of children playing there it is 
obviously for a whole range of socioeco¬ 
nomic populations.” 

Armijo and Pierce said in addi¬ 
tion to planning more Pop-Up Play 
events, the next step for Downtown 
DC Kids is to search for open spaces 
that can be turned into playgrounds. 
They have their eyes set on potential 
areas; it is just a matter of work¬ 
ing through the lengthy red tape. 
They hope their efforts will keep 
children and parents, such as Josh 
Gottheimer, living downtown. 

As he strapped his two-year-old 
daughter into her stroller outside the 
gymnasium, Gottheimer explained 
that the 10 children who live in his 
building have to be driven by car to 
find a playground. 

“It’s a big reason why we’re leav¬ 
ing the neighborhood,” he said. “Ex¬ 
ercise is essential and kids love to 
play. They need playgrounds to do 
that. It’s simple.” 
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BARNEY b. CLYDE 


BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 


BARNEY 




PROCEED 1.2 MILES. 

sitr^sj 



ABOUT THE AUTHORS: GENE WEINGARTEN IS A COLLEGE DROPOUT AND THE NATIONALLY SYNDICATED HUMOR COLUMNIST FOR THE WASHINGTON POST. DAN WEINGARTEN IS A FORMER COLLEGE DROPOUT AND A CURRENT COLLEGE STUDENT MAJORING 
IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. MANY THANKS TO GENE WEINGARTEN AND THE WASHINGTON POST WRITER'S GROUP FOR ALLOWING STREET SENSE TO RUN BARNEY & CLYDE. 
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KLEVER’S COMICS #7 : MY NAME IS RIZE 


By Chino Dean 

Vendor 

The story continues about Rize. It picks 
up when he’s 38 years old and in Wash¬ 
ington D.C., waiting for a lawsuit from 
S.O.S.A., selling Street Sense. He began 
writing portions of non-fiction and fiction 
stories. Aside from the creations from the 
last article, he created some of the ’80s 
rappers. He created the groups BOOGIE 
DOWN PRODUCTIONS (BDP), LL COOL J, 
WILL SMITH, BIZ MARKIE, NAUGHTY BY 
NATURE, BOYS 2 MEN, NEW KIDS ON THE 
BLOCK, CRISS CROSS, POISON, RUN DMC, 
SADE, TWIN HYPE, MADONNA, BANGLES, 
BANANA REPUBLIC, BANANARAMA and 
GORGIO ARMANI. The FBI got involved 
through the telequinesis. Through verbal 



conversations and confessions, the FBI 
found out that it was all stolen, techni¬ 
cally, due to Rize handing out one or two 
pieces of material to possible opportunity. 
He dreamed of being worldwide famous 
one day when he got older. Unfortunately 
he was being robbed. He then told the 
FBI, “If things are too dangerous for pay¬ 
ment then give me a second and we can 
invest some of the money.” That’s when, 
thanks to the Orient, they created Ninten¬ 
do. Then he created the WONDER YEARS. 
He would use the telequinesis to talk to 
a few movie stars like ALYSSA MILANO, 
PUNKY BREWSTER and DJ (FROM FULL 
HOUSE). STAY TUNED AS RIZE CONTINUES 
HIS PUSH FOR EXCELLENCE. “KLEVER’S 
COMIC” EPISODE 3. 
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Go 'head, Mr. President 


Jeffery McNeil 

Vendor 

President Obama’s supporters are 
energized. The nation’s capital is en¬ 
thusiastic. The smell of a November 
landslide is in the air. I have never seen 
so many people outraged, fed up and 
angry with the Republican Party, espe¬ 
cially its tea party wing. Americans are 
starting to recognize that they made a 
mistake by voting for the tea party and 
its regressive social agenda. 

The president seems to be acting 
differently these days. He is calling out 
Republicans on Iran, slamming right- 
wing commentator Rush Limbaugh for 
degrading women and pushing back 
on the outrage about contraception 
generated by the hard right. He has 
been confrontational and partisan. I 
say, right on. After years of bordering 
on subversion with their contempt for 
an elected president, the Republicans 
are now getting masterfully played by 
President Obama. He is exposing the tea 
party for what it is: anti-black, anti-gay, 
anti-working class. It has become a par¬ 
ty of cranky old white men. 


President Obama has never looked 
better. His smile is as wide as it was in 
2008. He is standing taller. He’s walk¬ 
ing with swagger. He’s wittier, cracking 
jokes in his public appearances-not to 
mention showing off his magnificent 
voice. Have you heard him croon Al 
Green songs? The man has got his mojo 
back. Go ’head, Mr. President. 

Why are Obama supporters ener¬ 
gized? My guess is that football season 
is over and baseball season is a few 
weeks away. Americans have time for 
the reality TV show that is the Repub¬ 
lican primaries, which have been equal 
parts comedy and horror. 

While the world worries about Iran 
obtaining nukes, the United Nations 
should worry about our nuclear capa¬ 
bility if Newt Gingrich or Rick Santorum 
becomes president. This is one of the 
many reasons Americans should get out 
and vote this year. 

Historians may look at Obama as one 
of our luckiest presidents. In 2008, he 
had the good fortune of Lehman Broth¬ 
ers collapsing and Sarah Palin being 
selected as the vice presidential candi¬ 
date. This election, he has the luck of 


facing the most incompetent presiden¬ 
tial candidates ever. 

This is not a reflection on Obama; 
this is what America has become. It 
makes me wonder: With a population of 
over 300 million people, are these Re¬ 
publicans the best America has to offer? 

I meet many people every day who 
love to discuss politics. However, the 
person who most affected me was a 
fifth-grade teacher. She recounted to me 
how she is teaching her class what the 
word “landslide” means and how to pro¬ 
nounce it. I told her I bought some Stacy 
Adams wingtips to celebrate the historic 
landslide we are about to witness. 

I am not supporting Obama because 
he is black. I am supporting him be¬ 
cause I am black. When he wins, we 
all win. Like a lot of Americans, I am 
tired of divisiveness and partisanship. 
We want to like one another and come 
to some sort of tolerance. Most Ameri¬ 
cans do not care about party affilia¬ 
tions, and they don’t like negative and 
personal attacks. You can say what you 
want about our president, but he nev¬ 
er told women to put aspirin between 
their legs, never called a Republican a 
fascist for not compromising and never 
insulted right-wing evangelicals for not 
agreeing with him on everything. It is a 


shame that the more rational Republi¬ 
cans do not have the stomach to silence 
the extremists in their party. 

America is a center-right nation. 

I consider myself a moderate swing- 
voter. I believe in self-reliance, and I 
apply Christian principles to my life. I 
do not want to be dependent on food 
stamps or government handouts. I’m 
not a granola-eater or an activist out to 
save the snail darter. 

However, I am an American-a black 
American-who has a right to choose 
who I want to lead me. When Republi¬ 
cans attack a president who won a free 
and fair election, when they question 
his integrity and say he isn’t Ameri¬ 
can, they are not just disrespecting our 
president; they are disrespecting the in¬ 
stitution of the presidency. When they 
question his patriotism or his faith, they 
insult me as an African American. That 
is disgraceful. The same is true when 
they try to destroy the democratic pro¬ 
cess by imposing voter ID laws and dis¬ 
respecting women. That infuriates me. 

This Election Day will be one for the 
ages. It will send a message to the tea 
party: Pack your suitcases and leave the 
keys on the table because we are going 
to change the locks in Washington on 
Nov. 7. 


The Tubman Connection 

Chris Shaw 

The "Cowboy Poet" 


Some take you for Black, and some for White. 
My Caucasian ancestor built his abode in 
Old Columbia Heights. 

When the 1950s rolled around, 

The Earnshaw house was less than 
Hallowed Ground. 

Most of the towering “Castles” 

Had been carved into squalid 
Rooms; 

People of a caring nature 
Wished segregation’s end 
-And fast! 

Therein lies the Cusp 
Of change, for 
A school building 
Bearing the name of a Messenger 
Of Freedom, Harriet Tubman 
Supplanted the old place 
At Thirty-Four Twelve 
Thirteenth Street. 
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Today, children of many ages 
Races and sizes, 

Learn and play-and 

Do Computer stuff, Inside the walls 

Of Tubman. 

And our society today bestows all of February 
For things African and American 
(Women are given the month of March!) 

We should beware the Ides of hate, 

And if all restraints were broken 
Then the Artist could flee the confining 
Chains, Barriers, and locked Gate! 
















New Beginnings 

By Reginald and Deana Black 

Vendors 


Masterpiece 

By David Denny 

Vendor 


Life is full of new beginnings. 

It’s up to us to make it so. 

Every one of us has the capability to be vessels. 
It’s up to us to let our capabilities show. 

Obstacles will come our way 
Without a doubt, so let it be. 

Time heals all pain, and remembering that 
Will set your soul free. 


Gazing into the distant sky, 

I changed to see a cloud sail by. 
In all of God’s immense creation, 
In this I find the most elation. 
To view the Master’s work of art, 


Life is full of new beginnings. And feel each brush stroke in my heart. 

Time to rebuild our past, 

To set things straight with our loved ones whom we may have hurt On a moving canvas that will never cease, 

During our weary path. 

Of clouds that form a masterpiece. 

And as we set out on this new quest, 

All optimistic but full of doubt, 

I will never forget that God is our judge 
And some people we can live without. 


Embarking on a Journey with Street Sense 


By Dele Rejah 

Vendor 

Salutations. My name is Parlez Vous. I 
am a neophyte Street Sense vendor. At 
27 years old, I can say that I had no idea 
I would become an apostle of the home¬ 
less community. Then again, I never 
imagined that I would myself be home¬ 
less. My full story is something I hope to 
disclose as I contribute more writing to 
Street Sense over time. My primary ob¬ 
jective behind the writing of this piece 
is to thank Street Sense for offering this 
unique publication as a tool for spread¬ 
ing awareness about issues concerning 
the homeless underclass, developing 
salesmanship and business skills, and 
fomenting self-esteem for the men and 
women of the often despairing home¬ 
less community. 

On the polar end of my gratitude is the 
benevolent community of people who 
have supported my vending campaign in 
the Wisconsin Avenue area near the Star- 
bucks in Georgetown. Some were nicer 
than others, but I was overall encouraged 
to continue engaging the community and 
raising awareness of the grossly out-of¬ 
hand social ill of compounded poverty, 
homelessness, drug addiction, mental ill¬ 


ness, ignorance and unemployment. 

I also would like to describe the spe¬ 
cial jewel that Street Sense provides 
my life with. I am a startup entrepre¬ 
neur and was determined to find a way 
to raise capital and learn business and 
fundraising skills from the Street Sense 
promotional model and training. This 
should help once I raise the adequate 
startup capital for my fashion, art and 
lifestyle company, The Dopamine Clinic, 
LLC. Since becoming homeless and going 
through the epic trials and odysseys that 
accompany the plunge, I have acquired 
an enlightened perspective on life. I 
realized that it is only when one loses 
everything that their true nature can be 
discovered through emotions, thoughts, 
words, actions and ultimately reality. 

This is the deterministic norm be¬ 
hind my unique brand of “homeless 
existentialism.” This is what makes a 
self-employed, homeless student be¬ 
lieve that he will ultimately succeed 
as a writer, businessman, artist and 
designer. Again I thank you all for your 
unwavering support, empathy and gen¬ 
erosity. A luta continua. 


The City 

By Gary J. Minter 

Vendor 

Before the roundtable of King Arthur 
and his Knights and his faithless Queen 
Guinevere, 

Before the glory that was Greece, 
and the grandeur that was Rome, 

Before the Great Alexander con¬ 
quered the world, even to India, 

Before the Sphinx and the Pyramids 
of Egypt, 

Before mighty Atlantis sank beneath 
the waves, 

There was a great city in Africa, capi¬ 
tal of the Nubian empire, with a name I 
cannot pronounce... 

The brave warriors of the city raid¬ 
ed their neighbors, stealing cattle, 
looting precious things, snatching sexy 
women, filling the king’s coffers with 
golden jewels... 


The artisans of the city crafted gob¬ 
lets and plates of shining silver and red 
copper... 

And bracelets for the sexy ladies... 

The musicians played drums and lyres 
in the courtyard, the singer’s music had 
charm to sooth the savage beasts and 
excited young passions... 

The pretty girls swayed their curvy 
hips and juicy buttocks, dancing to the 
music; the boys and men watched the 
girls and felt desire in their loins... 

After the festival, in the cool of late 
evening, two young boys sat quietly, 
guarding the stone steps to the city 
gates, and off men walked under the 
silver moon, listening to the cry of the 
night birds... 

To be continued... 
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The First Day of Spring 


By Evelyn Nnam 

Vendor 


Spring starts on March 20. Winter is 
gone, spring is here, flowers blossoming 
everywhere. Grass honing green grow¬ 
ing becoming stronger, fruits becoming 
sweeter, animals coming and enjoying 
the weather, eating plants and other 
animals, too. Spring is great, you know, 
you get to see the trees grow and see 
the weather getting warmer, too. You 
can even stop wearing jackets and 
start wearing sweaters and light jack¬ 
ets. Sometimes people call spring “the 
sick season just because the flowers are 
blossoming and pollen is coming in the 
air,” but it’s understandable because of 
the allergies. Spring describes plants 


and trees and things that you grow from 
the ground. Well, I love spring but it’s 
not my favorite season. The reason I 
like spring is because you get to see the 
sun moan and it will get warmer. Spring 
is very fun and enjoyable because you 
can do almost anything in this time. 
Spring is full of green because it repre¬ 
sents the planet Earth. Spring can also 
represent Earth Day because more green 
will be able to recycle and do things like 
that. Spring helps but it can also help 
animals with their habitats and their 
food relationships. 

Spring not only helps, but sometimes it 
kills. It can cause damage because pollen 
is something that can give people prob¬ 
lems because of flowers, and sometimes 
it can kill germs and bacteria because of 
the weather. But sometimes it can bring 
bacteria also because of the pollen in the 
air. This is what I believe Spring is about. 



St. Patrick's Day 


By Sybil L. Taylor 

Vendor 


A day of luck 
A day of special wishes 
A day to be green and full of fortune 
A day to make money wishes 
To be Irish and playful 
To use a four-leaf clover for all good luck. 
What is your wish? May it come true 
Plenty of smiles and a cheerful day 
Irish music and dancing along with the pipers 
Dancing the day away, 
full of joy and laughter. 

Happy St. Patrick’s Day 
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What We Can't Count 

By Phillip Black 

Vendor 


You cannot count raindrops 
Nor stars in the high 
The numbers of clouds 
Is unknown in the sky. 

You cannot count ripples 
As streams move with each breeze 
Not even the pebbles 
Nor leaves on the trees. 

But what does it matter 
The number of things? 

It’s the beauty of joy 

That each gift from God brings. 


m *a*S*H, Rebooted 


By Kenneth Belkosky 

Vendor 

I have an idea for a revival of a favorite 
television show of mine, M.A.S.H. If you re¬ 
call, the show followed the adventures of 
doctors and nurses of the 4077th Mobile 
Army Surgical Hospital (MASH) as they tried 
to cope with life in the middle of the Ko¬ 
rean war. This time, the show would be set 
in the early 1990’s in Iraq after President 
George Herbert Walker Bush declared war. 

Things were getting bad over there, 


so the Army decided to call back the old 
M.A.S.H. unit. Bill Clinton, then the governor 
of Arkansas made a tour of the battle zone. 
The head nurse, known as Hotlips lured him 
into a compromising situation to embarrass 
him. The doctors took photos, because it was 
supposed to be a joke on the major. Just like 
in the 1950’s, the 4077th saved many lives 
while getting in all kinds of trouble. 

I wish I had more of a story line about 
my new 4077th. If any of you readers can 
send me a good funny story about my 
new M.A.S.H. please let me and Street 
Sense know. 


Stay 

By Tammy Karuza 

Vendor 

Stranded in the ruins 
Of a worn out fantasy, 

Haunted by the memory 
Of what will never be. 

My aching heart needs a rest, 

But I need to feel alive. 

I need someone to hold me 
And tonight you’ll do, just 

Don’t make me any promises. 

Don’t tell me any lies. 

Just stay until the morning, 

Then leave me with a smile. 

Inside I’m aching 

For the dream that got away, 

But that won’t stop me. 

They’re just scraps from yesterday. 
Don’t talk about tomorrow. 

Don’t think of yesterday. 

Forget about where you should be, 
And tell me that you’ll stay. 

Oh, the night is filled with shadows, 
Lost souls of love gone wrong. 

Don’t whisper words of forever. 
Don’t tell me that I’m strong. 

Just say you’ll stay 
For a little while. 









Our Page 


Letter to the 
Editor: 



Dear Editor, 

I have been a regular reader of 
Street Sense for the past several 
years. I have been impressed with 
the paper’s ability to humanize the 
homeless members of our society 
and remind us that we are all God’s 
children. Too often in our daily 
lives, as we rush from place to place 
in this busy city, we fail to recog¬ 
nize the human aspects of those 
struggling with homelessness. Your 
paper helps our citizens realize that 
we are all just a few paychecks or 
a few tough breaks away from find¬ 
ing ourselves in a similar situation 
of homelessness. 

The pride and enthusiasm ex¬ 
hibited by Street Sense vendors is 
evident throughout the city, and the 
quality of the published articles and 
vendor editorials continues to grow 
with each edition. I was particularly 
impressed by the coverage of Occupy 
DC in the Feb. 1-14, 2012 edition and 
I want to congratulate vendor Jef¬ 
fery McNeil for his insightful editorial 
titled “An Unholy Alliance.” 

Your paper highlights the fact that 
everyone has a talent, everyone has 
feelings, and everyone has some¬ 
thing to contribute. It also points out 
the stark reality that not everyone 
has a home, and that does not make 
them any less human than those who 
rush from place to place in this busy 
city we call home. Thank you and 
keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 

Rick Inclima 


WSS Poetry Workshop: Remembering 


Joe Brainard 

By Nikki Conyers 

Volunteer/Women of Street Sense 
Special Events Coordinator 

Women of Street Sense (WSS) con¬ 
ducted its first poetry workshop on 
Feb. 15. The workshop paid tribute 
to Joe Brainard’s literary piece “I Re¬ 
member.” Participants of the workshop 
were given the opportunity to read 
aloud and examine segments of Brain¬ 
ard’s memoir. They were then asked to 
create a poem of their own inspired by 
the author’s work. 

Who was Joe Brainard? Brainard was 


I remember romantic love and 
then I got married. 

I remember my romantic love un¬ 
til I compared it to my mother. 

I remember my grandmother's 
kitchen and some of the best 
food I had ever eaten. 

I remember trusting my mother 
until she couldn't get by... to do 
what the family needed. 

I remember kindergarten and 
sleeping on the bench. 

I remember TV and how wonder¬ 
ful the music from Hollywood 
shows... 

I remember my first train trip 
and my mother forgot my bottle. 


I Remember the day I realized I 
was in a situation. 

I Remember How I felt 

I Remember that once upon 
a time my mother said, “Just 
keep lying down and waking 


an American artist, poet and writer born 
on March 11, 1941, in Salem, Ark., who 
grew up in Tulsa, Okla. At the age of 19, 
he moved to New York City and joined 
the Community of New York School Po¬ 
ets and Painters who later became his 
creative posse, including Ted Berrigan, 
Frank O’Hara, Ron Padgett, Kenward 
Elmslie and John Ashbery. 

Brainard is best known for his 1975 
groundbreaking lyrical prose-poem 
memoir, “I Remember.” Many critics 
of this piece consider it a very original 
and practical body of work. His mem¬ 
oir inspires many poets and serves as a 

I Remember 

By Gwynette Smith 

Vendor 

I remember believing how I'd be 
grown-up, and then I grew up. 

I remember my grandmother's 
beautiful house. 

I remember my other grandmoth¬ 
er's beautiful, caring affection. 

I remember believing God would 
solve all my problems. 

I remember getting good grades 
in school, and then I couldn't. 

I remember never wanting to go 
to boarding school, and espe¬ 
cially not to do farm work. 

I remember getting the gown I 
wanted for my senior prom. 

I remember my first plane trip 

I Remember 

By Sylvia Randolph 

Vendor 

Who would have thought that 
a professional career woman 
could end up with no family and 
only the things she could carry 
on her back? How life changes, 
but I must go on. What hap¬ 
pened? I did what my mother 
said and I still do. I keep lying 
down and waking up. 


framework for educators in poetry ex¬ 
ercises and workshops. 

In 1994, Brainard died of AIDS-related 
pneumonia at the age of 52. 

A special thanks goes out to vendors 
Gwynette Smith and Sylvia Randolph 
for attending and participating in the 
poetry workshop. Smith and Randolph 
wrote poems inspired by “I Remem¬ 
ber.” These women truly came out to 
be inspired and to let their creative 
juices flow! WSS meetings are held ev¬ 
ery third Wednesday of the month from 
2 p.m. to 3 p.m. 


and then the engine backfired. 

I remember Les Jeunes Hammer 
and I wanted my future husband 
to look like some of those guys. 

I remember how great I thought 
it would be to live in D.C. 

I remember my father waking 
me early and telling me to get 
ready, the trip to D. C. was over. 
I remember soap operas, and 
gratefully having the time I used 
to give to them. 

I remember loving a small time 
in the... seemed to be to a child. 
I remember my first love in 
college. 


I Remember every day is a new 
day. 

I Remember every day is a new 
day. 

I Remember every day is a new 
day. 
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By Christina Mele 

Editorial Intern 

Shelter, Housing And Respectful 
Change (SHARC) is a group of advocates 
for the fight against homelessness. The 
group -which consists of homeless and 
formerly homeless men and women as 
well as other supporters - meets to dis¬ 
cuss everything from politics and out¬ 
reach efforts to shelter conditions and 
upcoming meetings and marches. SHARC 
aims to recruit advocates to the fight 
against homelessness, the overall goal be¬ 
ing to end homelessness in Washington. 

In 2011, the group received a $1,000 
grant from the Diverse City Fund for ad¬ 
vocacy purposes, so that SHARC can or¬ 
ganize politically and participate in the 
National Right-To-Housing movement. 
This money will be used to fund outreach 
efforts and recruit new members to at¬ 
tend meetings and join SHARC. 

In December, the grant came in handy 
when the group traveled through the 
streets distributing surveys, food and 


drinks to the homeless, and talking to 
people about why they should come to 
homeless shelters. Another portion of the 
grant has been used to purchase Metro 
cards for people without means to travel. 
The cards are distributed for the purpose 
of helping people get to SHARC meetings, 
so that people can hear what the group 
is about. 

SHARC is dedicated to educating Con¬ 
gress on the needs of the homeless and 
bringing the issue to Capitol Hill, and its 
concerns include affordable housing and 
the creation of jobs and job training. 

On March 12, SHARC members joined 
a rally at the John A. Wilson Building at 10 
a.m. to state their demands to the mayor 
before his budget is published. Anyone 
impacted by the possible budget cuts was 
invited to participate. 

SHARC's fiscal sponsor is Steve Thom¬ 
as, founder and executive director of the 
S.T.E.V.E. organization (Striving to End 
Vagrancy Everywhere). The chairman of 
SHARC is Eric Sheptock. 


DEPARTMENT OF 

MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 

SHELTER 

Calvary Women’s Services 
110 Maryland Avenue, NE 
(202) 289-0596 (office) 

(202) 289-2111 (shelter) 
www. c a l va ry se rvi ces. o rg 

Central Union Mission (Men) 

1350 R Street, NW 

(202) 745-7118, www.missiondc.org 

Open Door Shelter (Women) 

425 2nd Street, NW 
(202) 393-1909 

www.newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 

Community of Hope (Family) 

1413 Girard Street, NW 

(202) 232-7356,www.communityofhopedc.org 

Covenant House Washington (Youth) 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 

(202) 610-9600, www.covenanthousedc.org 

John Young Center (Women) 

119 D Street, NW 

(202) 639-8469, www.catholiccharitiesdc.org 


My Sister’s Place 

PO Box 29596, Washington, DC 20017 
(202) 529-5261 (office) 

(202) 529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 

N Street Village (Women) 

1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Samaritan Inns 
2523 14th St., NW 
(202) 667 - 8831 

http://www.samaritaninns.org/home/ 

New York Ave Shelter (Men 18+) 

1355-57 New York Avenue, NE 
(202) 832-2359 

FOOD 

Charlie’s Place 

1830 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
(202) 232-3066 

www.stmargaretsdc.org/charliesplac 

Church of the Pilgrims (Sundays only) 

2201 P Street, NW 

(202) 387-6612, www.churchofthepilgrims.org 
Thrive DC 

Breakfast served Mon.-Fri., 9:30-11 a.m. 
Dinner for women and children, Mon.-Fri., 
3-6 p.m. 


St. Stephens Parish Church 

1525 Newton St, NW 

(202) 737-9311, www.thrivedc.org 

Food and Friends 
219 Riggs Road, NE 

(202) 269-2277, www.foodandfriends.org 

Miriam’s Kitchen 

2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 

(202) 452-8089, www.miriamskitchen.org 

The Welcome Table 
Church of the Epiphany 
1317 G Street, NW 

(202) 347-2635, http://www.epiphanydc. 
org/ministry/welcometbl.htm 

MEDICAL RESOURCES 

Christ House 

1717 Columbia Road, NW 

(202) 328-1100, www.christhouse.org 

Unity Health Care, Inc. 

3020 14th Street, NW 

(202) 745-4300,www.unityhealthcare.org 

Whitman-Walker Clinic 

1407 S Street, NW 

(202) 797-3500, www.wwc.org 

OUTREACH CENTERS 

Bread for the City 

1525 Seventh Street, NW 

(202) 265-2400 

1640 Good Hope Road, SE 

(202) 561-8587, www.breadforthecity.org 

Community Council for the Homeless at 
Friendship Place 
4713 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
(202) 364-1419, www.cchfp.org 

Bethany Women’s Center 
1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Father McKenna Center 
19 Eye Street, NW 
(202) 842-1112 

Friendship House 
619 D Street, SE 

(202) 675-9050, www.friendshiphouse.net 

Georgetown Ministry Center 
1041 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
(202) 338-8301 

www. georgetownmi nistrycenter. org 


Martha’s Table 

2114 14th Street, NW 

(202) 328-6608, www.marthastable.org 

Rachel’s Women’s Center 

1222 11th Street, NW 

(202) 682-1005, www.ccdsd.org/howorwc.php 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
741 8th Street, SE 

(202) 675-9340, www.sashabruce.org 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

71 “0” Street, NW 

(202) 797-8806; www.some.org 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Academy of Hope GED Center 
601 Edgewood Street, NE 
(202) 269-6623, www.aohdc.org 

Catholic Community Services 

924 G Street, NW 

(202) 772-4300, www.ccs-dc.org 

D.C. Coalition for the Homeless 
1234 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
(202) 347-8870, www.dccfh.org 

Community Family Life Services 

305 E Street, NW 

(202) 347-0511, www.cflsdc.org 

Foundry Methodist Church 

1500 16th Street, NW 

(202) 332-4010, www.foundryumc.org 

Gospel Rescue Ministries (Men) 

810 5th Street, NW 

(202) 842-1731, www.grm.org 

Hermano Pedro Day Center 
3211 Sacred Heart Way, NW 
(202) 332-2874 

www.ccs-dc.org/find/services/ 

JHP, Inc. 

425 2nd Street, NW 

(202) 544-9126, www.jobshavepriority.org 

Samaritan Ministry 

1345 U Street, SE 

1516 Hamilton Street, NW 

(202) 889-7702, www.samaritanministry.org 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 
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By Christina Mele 

Editorial Intern 


Marcus Green 
wakes up on a 
typical morn¬ 
ing and goes to 
grab a coffee. 
He might attend 
a meeting or go 
to Mass, which 
he does once or 
twice a week. 
Then the job hunt begins. 

About four times a week, Green goes 
out job searching in the morning, look¬ 
ing for any type of work, from telemar¬ 
keting to construction. 

Green, a native of Southeast Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., had a “typical life” until 
he got to high school. After graduating 
from Frank W. Ballou High School, he 
joined the military at the age of 19. 
Three years later, when the U.S. Army 
veteran came home, he began dabbling 
in drugs like PCP, cocaine and alcohol. 

“I shattered some dreams,” he said. 
“But I’m back on path now.” 

Green said he did not become home¬ 
less until about two years ago, when 
the firm he was working for, the Civic 
Development Group, was shut down. He 
had been there for four years and had 
worked his way up to assistant manager. 

“I lost my job during the reces¬ 
sion,” he said. “The whole office was 
closed. Street Sense helped me get 
back on my feet.” 

About 18 months ago, Green was over 
at Georgetown University doing work in 
sales. There he met a man who told him 
about Street Sense and the opportuni¬ 
ties it offered. Green has now been with 


Street Sense for about 18 months and it 
has helped him recover from his job loss. 

“You can pay some bills with it if you 
treat it like a job,” he said. 

Green said he knew it sounded like a 
good opportunity and he wanted to get 
involved. Green knew that if he could 
get an income from his work at Street 
Sense, he would be able to afford a 
place to live. “The housing is dispropor¬ 
tionate in Washington,” he said. “There 
is low-cost housing.” 

Working as a Street Sense vendor has 
improved his life in many ways. 

“I can buy a Happy Meal now every 
once in a while,” he laughed. “But really. 

I don’t have to ask people for money.” 

Green also said he loves working as a 
vendor because it is a great way to net¬ 
work. “I get to meet people out there, 
and sometimes find out about other 
jobs,” he said. “I love working here for 
the income and the people.” 

Right now, Green said that Street 
Sense provides him with his main source 
of income. This is something that he 
hopes to change very soon. 

“My goal right now is to pass the ASE 
test for mechanics,” he said. “I would 
like to get a job doing that, working on 
cars and buses.” 

But even if this dream comes true, 
Green might still not be able to give 
up Street Sense altogether. He said he 
might still work as a vendor part time, 
maybe once or twice a week. 

Green is proud of the way he has put 
his life back together. 

“I’m not homeless anymore,” he said. 
“That’s a pretty good accomplishment.” 
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STREET SENSE, PART 4 

By Michael Penneycook 

Vendor 



A lot of people have been asking if 
I am actually homeless. Yes, I was, un¬ 
til a month ago when I rented a room 
for the first time in two years. Through 
Street Sense and its readers, I have 
been blessed. I have been selling at the 
Friendship Heights Metro stop for the 
last six months, and I have saved enough 
money to rent a room for $800 a month. 
It feels so good to have my own place. 

I have met a lot of nice people sell¬ 
ing the paper. One of my customers 
took something I wrote for the paper 
and shared it with her writing group. 

THE MIND IS ATERRIBLE 

By Tommy Bennett 

Vendor 



Last month I went to a hearing for the 
school board and they said, “No child 
shall be left behind.” 

The school board said they were get¬ 
ting more tutors to help the kids. But I 
left the meeting still worried. I wasn’t 
convinced by the reassuring words. 

Kids are our future. If they aren’t pre¬ 
pared for the future, how can they know 
what to do? 

The mayor said he wanted to change 
the school system to help the kids and 
the neighborhoods. He pointed out how 
kids don’t have things to do after school. 
It used to be that kids would go to the 
rec center or get a summer job. It seems 


She really made me feel good. So when 
you see me, don’t feel like I’m begging 
you guys for money. I just need some 
help. We all do sometimes. For me, 
selling the Street Sense paper is the 
only way that I can eat, pay my rent 
and survive. 

Well, as some of you know, I’m about 
to have a baby boy in April. I didn’t 
have a father or mother when I was 
growing up, so I’m going to try to be 
a loving parent for my son. I know it’s 
a big challenge, and I know I will get 
through it. 

THING TO WASTE 


like times have changed. 

When I was coming up, I played 
sports: track, basketball, swim team. 
Things were more structured back then. 
Now, kids don’t have enough to do with 
their time-they just hang out. The par¬ 
ents have to do more to teach their kids. 
It comes from home first. I understand 
that in some homes, it’s a single parent 
who can’t really watch the kids all the 
time. It’s hard sometimes for them. 


God Bless. 

























